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NEWS OF THE BOARD AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I. The Bulletin. — Beginning with the December issue, 
we expect to present the BULLETIN in a more attractive and, we 
hope, more readable form. Different typography and format, on 
which we are now receiving expert advice, and new departments 
will make this publication a worthy representative of the Secondary 
Education Board both among its own members and afield. 

It is suggested that reviews of periodicals should be, in gen- 
eral, abbreviated, and that there should be added news of interest- 
ing activities in our member schools, reprints of articles selected 
from alumni bulletins and, from time to time, whatever other 
features may be recommended by the board of editors. 

Your criticisms will be cordially received. As readers you can 
help us to produce a BULLETIN that will be read, not because a 
sense of duty requires it, but because its contents are so varied 
and excellent as to whet the interest and to satisfy it. 

Subscriptions. — May we remind you that every Active Member 
School receives five free copies of each issue, one copy for the head- 
master or headmistress and four copies for the faculty. Addi- 
tional copies are only ten cents each. A number of schools make 
the BULLETIN more conveniently available to the members of their 
teaching staffs by ordering extra copies. One school, for example, 
orders enough copies to distribute among its entire faculty and 
board of trustees. 

Please notify the Office of the Secondary Education Board, 


Milton, Mass., if your school wishes to receive additional copies 
of the 1941-1942 BuLLETINs. 


II. Membership. — The following schools have been re- 
cently admitted to membership in the Secondary Education Board: 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Menlo Park, California 
REVEREND Motuer WILLIAMS, Principal 
Dexter School, Brookline, Massachusetts (rejoined) 
Francis A. CASWELL, Headmaster 
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Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Epwna F. Lake, Headmistress 
The Norton School, Claremont, California 

F,. Cutver Kressen, Director 


The Park School, Brookline, Massachusetts (rejoined) 
Grace M. Core, Director 
Rocky Hill Country Day School, East Greenwich, R. I. 
NATHAN Hae, Headmaster 


Russell Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona 
Rosert M. RusseE.x, Director 


III. Seventeenth Annual Conference. — On February 27 
and 28, 1942, the Board will hold its Seventeenth Annual Con- 
ference at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Thomas Mathews, of Trte MaGazine, will deliver the address on 
Friday evening, and Professor Mary Ellen Chase, of Smith College, 
will speak on Saturday morning. 

An outline of the program appears below. Please notice that 
the Conference will begin on Friday morning instead of in the 
afternoon as before. We hope that this change will enable more 
people to attend more different meetings. Detailed announcements 
of the program will be made later. In the meantime we urge you 
to reserve the dates and to plan to have your school represented 
by as many delegates as possible. 


Friday, February 27 

9.30 A.M. Registration begins 

10.30-12.30 Section Meetings: Administrators’, Librarians’, and Studio 
and Shop Groups 

12.30-2.00 P.M. Intermission 

2.00-4.00 P.M. Section Meetings: English, Mathematics, Modern Language, 
and Religious Education Groups 

4.00-4.30 P.M. Intermission 

4.30-6.30 P.M. Section Meetings: Day School, Latin, and Social Studies 
Groups 

7.30 P.M. Dinner. Address by Mr. Thomas Mathews of Time Maca- 
ZINE 


Saturday, February 28 
9.30-11.30 A.M. Section Meetings: Elementary School, Music, and Natural 
Science Groups 
11.30-12.00 A.M. General Meeting. Announcements 
12.00 M. Address by Professor Mary Ellen Chase, Smith College 
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IV. Mathematics Conference. — The fourth conference of 
teachers of mathematics, held under the sponsorship of the Head- 
mistresses’ Association and the Secondary Education Board, met 
at Emma Willard School, Troy, New York, from September 7 to 
12, 1941. Mr. Jackson B. Adkins, of The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
was chairman. 

Representatives from more than sixty schools all over the East 
and Southeast enjoyed the splendid hospitality of Emma Willard 
School and heard with enthusiastic interest and pleasure the five 
leaders. These were Professor Bancroft H. Brown, Dartmouth 
College, on overlapping elements of school and college mathema- 
tics and games of chance; Professor Walter B. Carver, Cornell 
University, on the trigonometric and inverse trigonometric func- 
tions; Professor Edward Kasner, Columbia University, on large 
numbers and the classics of mathematics; Professor Mayme I. 
Logsdon, Chicago University, on transformation groups; and Pro- 
fessor Francis D. Murnaghan, Johns Hopkins University, on 
fundamentals of arithmetic and algebra. 

Among topics of special group meetings which particularly 
interested teachers were elementary arithmetic, corrections, and 
college entrance examinations. As a result of this last group meet- 
ing it was voted to request the Headmistresses’ Association to 
appoint a committee to discuss the promotion of the proper use of 
the Alpha examination of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 

An exceptional book display added to the interest of the con- 
ference, which adjourned with the expressed hope that another 
conference will be arranged for 1943. 


VY. Conference of School Librarians. — The third open 
conference on school libraries was held at Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., on Friday and Saturday, October 10 and Il. This 
year the conference was under the direction of the S. E. B. Library 
Committee, the New England School Library Association, and the 
New England Regional Board of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. There was a large attendance, about two hundred dele- 
gates, representing independent schools, public schools, and uni- 
versities. The theme of the meetings was “The School Library as 
a Background for College Experience.” Miss Esther Millett, Li- 
brarian of Westover School and a member of the S. E. B. Library 
Committee, was chairman of the conference. 
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At three o'clock on Friday afternoon Dr. Claude M. Fuess, 
Headmaster of Phillips Academy, opened the sessions by welcom- 
ing the delegates to Andover. There followed a discussion of “A 
College Entrance Examination in Library Usage,” led by Mr. 
Oscar H. McPherson, Librarian of The Lawrenceville School. The 
first speaker, Dr. Louis Shores, Director of the Library School of 
George Peabody College, discussed “Library Testing” and passed 
out copies of a test which he had developed, as well as a mimeo- 
graphed list of books which might be used in a study of library 
usage. Miss Helen Burgess, Librarian of Beaver Country Day 
School, then spoke on “The Library Tests Evolved by the Evalua- 
tion Study of the Progressive Education Association.”” Miss 
Burgess described the tests and outlined the course of study in her 
school which leads to them. 

After calling on Professor Noyes, of Yale, and Mr. Zahner, of 
Groton, both representatives of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, and on Dr. Charles Swain Thomas, Mr. McPherson invited 
the assembled delegates to take part in a general discussion. 

One hundred and eighty librarians accepted Phillips Academy’s 
cordial invitation to dinner and afterwards listened with interest 
to Miss Alice Dalgleish, Author and Editor, who spoke entertain- 
ingly and instructively on her recent travels by air through South 
America. 

The subject of Saturday morning’s meeting was “Building 
Morale Through Books.”” Miss Agnes Camilla Hansen, Associate 
Director of the Pratt Institute of Library Science, not only pre- 
sided over the meeting but was one of the speakers as well. We 
hope to be able to publish in a later BULLETIN all or part of Miss 
Hansen’s excellent paper, which contained a list of the books she 
commends as aids in building the morale of young people. The 
second speaker was Mr. Nicholas Wreden, Author, and Treasurer 
of the American Booksellers’ Association. The following open 
discussion lasted until quarter of twelve, when Miss Millett de- 
clared the meeting adjourned. 

Abbot Academy entertained the librarians at luncheon, and 
the conference closed with an address on “Poetry and the Public,” 
delivered with wit and force by the author, Mr. Leonard Bacon. 

An attractive exhibit of books and library materials, in which 
a number of publishers participated, was on display throughout the 
sessions. 
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The Secondary Education Board gratefully thanks Phillips 
Academy and Abbot Academy for their generous hospitality, and 
Miss Millett and Mr. Jones, of the S. E. B. Library Committee, 
for all they did to assure the success of this extremely worth while 
conference. 


VI. Private School Librarians’ Luncheon, June 23, 1941. 
—A luncheon meeting for private school librarians was held in 
Boston on June 23, as part of the program of the Annual Con- 
ference of the American Library Association. The meeting was 
sponsored by the Library Committee of the Secondary Education 
Board. Many representatives of our member schools were present. 

Mr. Lawrence Heyl, Associate Librarian of Princeton Uni- 
versity, spoke, and led a discussion entitled: “A University Li- 
brarian Considers and Hears from School Libraries.” 


VII. Plans of the Standing Committee in Latin. — The 
Board’s comprehensive examination in Latin has become familiar 
in its present form and seems to meet with general approval. It 
is not ideal, however, to develop a paper, only to permit it to 
become stereotyped and unchanging in detail. There should be 
opportunity to benefit by constructive criticism and new sugges- 
tions from other teachers, from examiners and committee members. 
And yet the immediate incorporation of new techniques in the 
regular June examination might be deemed inadvisable. With this 
in mind the Standing Committee in Latin proposed at the last 
Conference the construction of an experimental paper which schools 
wishing to co-operate might give to certain Latin classes next 
spring. This would serve to pre-test methods hitherto unused in 
our examinations under circumstances similar to those obtaining 
in June, with the important exception that the matter of promo- 
tion or transfer to other schools would not be involved. An informal 
expression of opinion by those present at the Latin Group Meeting 
indicated that there was sufficient interest in participation to 
make the results of the experiment valuable. Pending decision on 
further details, this mention of the plan is now made both to con- 
firm the recent tentative understanding and to reach other schools 
which may not have been represented at the Latin Session in 
Boston. 


Since the Examiners of the Board have their regular commis- 
sion to perform, the Standing Committee will take primary respon- 
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sibility for the preparation of the experimental paper. The Com- 
mittee has recently met to outline the arrangement of the examina- 
tion and to apportion the work of construction. The paper is not 
designed as a well-balanced test in all divisions of the field, and it 
will be in no sense a sample or a standard for the regular paper. 
Neither is it intended to duplicate the strictly objective techniques 
which have their own distinct value and are exemplified in numerous 
currently published achievement tests in Latin. But it will afford 
an opportunity to work out recent suggestions for testing skills 
that have been grouped for convenience under the four headings 
of Vocabulary, Forms, Syntax, and Comprehension. The entire 
examination will probably require 80 minutes; but it will be so 
divided that it can be given in two parts, if it is inconvenient to 
find two consecutive class periods for it. The paper will be best 
adapted for pupils preparing the Gamma requirements for the June 
examination; and it is hoped that the schools will make use of it 
during the second half of April. The tests will be graded by the 
schools according to a scheme of evaluation supplied with them, so 
that the limited statistical returns requested will have uniform 
value. These returns, with comments from the teachers, will be 
studied by the Latin Committee, so that types of questions that 
have proved their reliability may be recommended for future 
adoption on the regular paper at the discretion of the Examiners. 
By this procedure the examination program in Latin, in the spirit 
of all activities of the Board, should remain progressively co-opera- 
tive. To this end the Latin Committee invites comment upon the 
project outlined above in the course of its development as well as 
in eventual judgment upon its result. 


VIII. Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test. — We quote below 
from a letter sent to member schools on September 17: 

“The Bureau of Research again wishes to make an appeal to 
the member schools to make as large use as possible of the Junior 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. The response to our appeal of a year ago 
was indeed gratifying; the number of tests sold during the Fall of 
1940 was more than double the number sold during the Fall of 
1939. If we can do as well this fall, we shall be able to place the 
Junior S. A. T. in a much more secure financial position; in fact, 
we shall be able to pay all of our obligations and we shall have 
in stock a supply of Form F which should be sufficient for the 
year 1944-1945, the year in which this form of the test will again 
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be used. It is true that during the next two years Forms D and 
E will need to be revised and reprinted. The Bureau of Research 
believes that, if we can sell 2,500 copies a year, we shall be able 
to finance the reprinting of Forms D and E. This program should 
enable us to place the test on an earning basis as of the year 1944- 
1945. 

“A year ago, through the co-operation of the Educational 
Records Bureau, the cost of the test was reduced to $1.00 per 
pupil. This price has been set for the current year. A descriptive 
statement concerning the test may be obtained from the Office of 
the Secondary Education Board. A more critical examination of 
the merits of the test may be found in a study made by Dr. Arthur 
E. Traxler and published in bulletin No. 27 of the Educational 
Records Bureau.” 


IX. Reading Lists. — We wish to announce that there is 
still on hand in the Board's office a supply of the 1941-1942 Junior 
and Senior Booklists. No December supplements (“Newest 
Books’’) are to be published this year. 

Let us remind you also of the two classified reading lists: 
Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books and Girls’ Own List of Favorite 
Books. The Boys’ List contains classified reading lists for Grades 
Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. The Girls’ List contains lists for 
Grades Six, Seven, and Eight. 

For other publications of the Secondary Education Board, 
please see the price list which appears at the end of this BULLETIN. 


EDUCATION FOR CRISIS 
EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORT OF 
PRESIDENT STRINGFELLOW Barr OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE! 


Among the sentences written in 1787 which are required 
reading for Americans in the fateful year 1941 is one from the pen 
of Alexander Hamilton: “It has been frequently remarked that it 
seems to have been reserved to the people of this country, by their 
conduct and example, to decide the important question, whether 
societies of men are really capable or not of establishing good gov- 
ernment from reflection and choice, or whether they are forever 
destined to depend for their political constitutions on accident and 


1This report of May, 1941, may be obtained from the Registrar, St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Md. 
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force.” And as if to challenge his fellow-countrymen of 1941 to 
reflect carefully and choose wisely, Hamilton added: “If there be 
any truth in the remark, the crisis at which we are arrived may with 
propriety be regarded as the era in which that decision is to be 
made; and a wrong election of the part we shall act may, in this 
view, deserve to be considered as the general misfortune of 
mankind.” 

“The People of the State of New York” to whom Hamilton 
addressed those words, accepted his counsel and helped set up a 
government by “reflection and choice” instead of permitting 
anarchy to grow into government by “accident and force.” The 
Americans of 1787 met their crisis, made their decisions, and elected 
to play their part. We, their descendants, face the perhaps graver 
crisis of 1941. By our conduct and example we may well decide 
the important question whether government by reflection and 
choice shall give way everywhere to government by accident and 
force. As I write these words, we have not to date made our deci- 
sion, nor elected the part we shall act. We have calculated danger. 
We have washed our hands. We have given aid short of war; at 
the risk of war. We have studied the Gallup polls to see how many 
of our neighbors might be willing to play a part with or without 
making a genuine decision, with or without genuine reflection or 
real choice. We have argued the necessity to “sell” the people — 
a dangerous metaphor for a free people, though not a dangerous 
one for Goebbels. We have accused each other of war-mongering, 
of appeasing. Above all, we have been confused, and we have 
exhibited to the delighted eyes of the announced champions of 
government by force, a sort of low-tension paralysis. For we have 
not achieved a clear statement of what we would be defending if 
we entered the war, and failing that statement, we have failed a 
true decision. The Spring of 1941 will go down in American history 
as the Spring of the paralyzed will and the Spring of nightmare. 
For is it not in nightmares that danger steadily approaches while no 
finger can be lifted in defense? 

Unclear statements and sentimental statements there have 
been galore. We have talked loudly, if not clearly, of the American 
way of life; but whether it meant courage to do our duty in the 
face of injustice and brutality or whether it meant the right to be 
left alone, we did not make clear. It may have meant sleeping 
late in the morning instead of being roused at dawn. It may have 
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meant never walking where a car could be driven, instead of carry- 
ing a pack under shellfire. It may have meant free enterprise, the 
1941 version of Adam Smith’s “mercantile republic,” that eight- 
eenth-century City of God, now become the City of Salesmanship. 
Maybe it meant the right to abolish drunkenness by voting pro- 
hibition, abolish war by voting neutrality, abolish blood and toil 
and tears and sweat by voting billions for defense. 

Perhaps we have been paralyzed by guilt. Who are we to 
throw the first stone or drop the first bomb or sink the first sub- 
marine? As President Hutchins pointed out, we have not lived up 
yet to our own ideals. Yet, our forefathers, when they set up a 
government capable of defending this republic against external 
aggression as against internal violence, were under no delusions 
that they were themselves without sin. At what point did danger- 
ous aggression become a purely relative and merely regrettable 
matter? Perhaps the real origin of our paralysis is not the knowl- 
edge that we, like all men, have also sinned, but that we are ignorant 
of any assumptions underlying the American Constitution that are 
worth dying to defend. The preamble of the Constitution will not 
tell us, for we have lost the ability to read that kind of English. 
Justice, domestic tranquility, general welfare, and the blessings of 
liberty? Propaganda words! — in this case, we have been taught, 
the propaganda of the propertied class in the American colonies. 
How many Americans really disagree with Thrasymachus’ state- 
ment that justic is the interest of the stronger? You do what you 
can get away with. You get your cut. Hitler is doing no more, 
and you in his shoes would do no less. 

Our forefathers naively thought that no republic could endure, 
no matter how wise its laws, unless its citizens possessed the car- 
dinal virtues. They could name the virtues. They were justice, 
courage, temperance, and prudence. But we do not fall for abstract 
words like that. And in so far as we do not fall for them, we risk 
judging that a republic can endure even if its citizens are unfair, 
cowardly, greedy, and foolish. But can it? 


Hitier and Mussolini repeatedly declared, long before the 
shooting began, that democracy was decadent. From time to time 
we have heartened ourselves with phrases about ballots, not bullets. 
We would show them. Have we? Or have they shown us? Asa 
matter of fact, could we show them? Not certainly, as some wise 
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men have pointed out, by beating them at their own game, by out- 
smarting them at diplomacy, out-lying them in propaganda. It 
was Jacques Maritain who pointed out that the “moderate Machia- 
vellianism” of the democracies could never defeat the all out 
Machiavellianism of Hitler. It is just possible that democracy, as 
we have known it and practised it and preached it, really is dead, 
and that Hitler is proving it. If so, we may yet live to be grateful 
to our teacher. What he cannot teach, because it is not true, is 
that the ideas which once made democracy great are also decadent. 
Ideas do not decay; yet people’s understanding of them can de- 
vay, all the same. And literally as sure as shooting, a free republic 
cannot defend itself against aggressive tyranny unless its citizens 
understand those ideas which make men free and guard their 
freedom. No free republic can fight off tyranny unless its citizens 
love justice more than their cut. 

I suggest that it is the loss of those ideas which has paralyzed 
the will of the American Republic in 1941, as it has already paralyzed 
the will of the peoples Hitler has subjected. If this Report num- 
bers the consequences of that loss, it is because of the inescapable 
connection between the decay of liberal education and the decay 
of liberal government. These same forefathers of ours who could 
use words like justice and liberty, and make them carry meaning, 
were deeply aware that no government by “reflection and choice” 
could hope to stand unless citizens received the sort of liberal edu- 
cation that would enable them to reflect well and choose by the 
light of understanding. This will account for the urgency with 
which they established colleges of liberal arts, not for the purpose 
of teaching what those colleges teach today, specialized knowledge 
aimed at an immediate livelihood, at personal “success,” but for 
the purpose of disciplining the intellectual powers of young men to 
the point where real reflection and therefore real choice became 
possible. 


The Constitution was intended to be merely an instrument 
through which free men might conveniently govern themselves. 
Nobody supposed it could alone guarantee their freedom. Ulti- 
mately, that freedom is internal, and ultimately it is based on a 
discipline that is equally internal. Today, we do not possess that 
internal discipline in a measure adequate for long to guarantee our 
liberties. 
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There is a nice test for a liberal education. Regardless of social 
contacts or of courses that pretend to be commercially useful, do 
our colleges prepare men to make fearless and responsible decisions 
under a Constitution like ours and — equally important, if only 
recently relevant — does their preparation give a man anything 
that would stand by him in a concentration camp? A genuine 
discipline in the liberal arts would meet both tests. 


Lest I be supposed to say here that the purpose of the United 
States Constitution is to support colleges, I may be allowed to 
observe that colleges are not the only places in which men perfect 
their intellectual processes. Were that the case, our people would 
be today in an even sorrier plight than they are really in. But it 
is most true to say that if the purpose of government is to preserve 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, the first two of these 
objects are ordered towards the third. We live and enjoy liberty 
that we may pursue happiness, and the man who penned this triune 
phrase was perfectly aware of where that happiness lay: in the 
fullest possible development, and use, of man’s most human powers, 
the powers of the intellect. 

Under our Bill of Rights Congress may not prohibit you or 
me from worshipping God — but suppose we know no God to 
worship? It may not forbid us to speak our minds — but suppose 
we have no minds to speak? It may not prevent our daily paper 
from telling us the truth — but suppose our paper does not know 
how to tell us the truth, or which truths are worth telling? Con- 
gress may not prevent you and me from peaceably assembling — 
but why assemble if we have nothing worth saying to each other? 
It may not in certain cases take from you or me our right of trial 
by jury — but suppose no good men and true can be discovered? 
In an important sense, the Bill of Rights is negative: it states that 
Government shall not by force take from us the essential liberty of 
doing things we ought to do: to deliberate, debate, exchange ideas, 
judge each other as peers. Nowhere does it, can it, or should it 
tell us either the list of things we ought to do or how to do them. 
That, in the opinion of our ancestors, was the business of liberal 
education. That, in their opinion, was an arduous process; for it 
is harder to develop in men their native powers of self-control, 
their native powers of thinking through, their native powers to 
follow up with courageous and just action than it is to tug and 
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drive them, with club and carrot. Tyrants forbid citizens to do 
their duty as free men. Free government permits them to do it. 
Liberal education enables them to do it. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORT OF 
PRESIDENT JAMES Bryant CoNANT oF Harvarp UNIvErs!rTy! 

To discover ways and means of making effective use of a uni- 
versity as an auxiliary to the national government during a period 
of intense preparation for war is relatively easy. The difficulty is 
to avoid jettisoning, in the process, ideals, hopes, ambitions, pro- 
jects, which in the long run may be as essential to the welfare of 
the country as the immediate contribution for which the sacrifice 
is made. In every decision one must attempt to balance the imme- 
diate gain against the distant and perhaps enduring loss. And it 
is the debit side which is hard to estimate, for such an estimate 
involves an accurate appraisal of the fundamental tasks of a uni- 
versity in a free land in more quiet days. 

A brilliant Harvard Graduate has recently proposed the thesis 
that “universities in the democracy of today have as their funda- 
mental task the choice and the guardianship of eternal and spiritual 
values. This is their primary reason for existence and their ulti- 
mate reason for survival.” In general, | am sure we can all sub- 
scribe to this doctrine. In these days it cannot be proclaimed too 
loudly. To be sure, a university has a variety of important tasks, 
but certainly the guardianship of eternal values must head the list. 
The difficulties come when one attempts to translate the general 
statement of an ideal into specific proposals that require action. 
It is at this point that the academic fur begins to fly. 

It must be remembered that contrary to popular opinion the 
great universities of the world have been more often fields of battle 
than ivory towers of contemplation. And the opposing parties 
have rarely if ever quarreled as to whether or not the universities 
should be guardians of the eternal values. They have in each 
century assumed the guardianship as a premise and then proceeded 
to violent quarrels, and at times mortal combat, over the definition 
of the values they were guarding, and the nature of truth itself. 
Recalling the history of our English academic ancestors, Oxford and 
Cambridge, we remember the violence of the reformations and 


1This report for the year 1939-1940 may be obtained from the office of the President, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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counter-reformations of the sixteenth century. The martyrs’ mon- 
ument near Balliol College marks the spot where one group burned 
the distinguished representatives of an opposing view in order to 
emphasize a disagreement in this matter of eternal values. A cen- 
tury later the co-religionists of the founders of Harvard College, 
assisted by Cromwell’s army, ejected over four hundred professors, 
fellows and scholars from Oxford and intruded into the places 
vacated by the false prophets men who gave promise of understand- 
ing the word verilas aright. Or so at least the purging of Oxford 
must have seemed to all good Harvard men three centuries ago. 


To the extent that colleges and universities are concerned with 
teaching noncontroversial skills such as the mastery of a foreign 
language, or with developing intellectual talents in neutral fields 
like science or mathematics, they are likely to be untroubled by 
hostile comments from the layman. (Though it must be remem- 
bered that science was once a far from neutral field.) It is within 
“the body of thought and knowledge which tends to guide men in 
the choice of values” that quarrels are by necessity engendered. 
Art, literature, philosophy (using this word in its broadest sense) 
cannot be studied by free men without dissension. How bitter the 
controversy and how widespread the blame depends on the climate 
of opinion in the particular community which supports the univer- 
sity. Once the highly inflammable area was designated “‘religion;” 
today it might be called “social philosophy.” Tomorrow, some of 
us fear, may possibly bring a totalitarian cloudburst. All fires 
would then be extinguished and, for a time at least, free inquiry 
would cease. 


If we accept the thesis that in a free society individuals are 
primarily concerned with a choice of values, then perhaps it is 
evident why a general education must be based on a study of the 
arts, letters, and the various aspects of philosophy. It is not so 
much that the values chosen during the process of education deter- 
mine to some extent the subsequent behavior of the individual. 
It is rather that in these fields of study, and in these fields only, 
the true nature of the exercise of a free choice of values by a civilized 
man can be understood. In these fields there exists the possibility, 
at least, that capable teachers will develop in many students a 
constructive, critical faculty. In these fields the individual’s own 
emotional processes may be blended harmoniously with a knowledge 
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of the vast richness of the past creative activities of the human 
race. For some types of people, appreciation of the significance 
of the process of critical evaluation and profound belief in its impor- 
tance may be more readily developed by a study of arts and litera- 
ture than by a study of the immediate problems of society. For 
almost all future citizens of a free republic some vital experience 
with creative art would seem to be an essential part. of a_ well- 
rounded education. To what extent this experience should be in 
the nature of a personal attempt on the part of the student to be 
himself an artist, and to what extent the experience should be that 
of a critic, is an insoluble pedagogic problem. I hazard the opinion 
that the best education will be a blend of both types of training. 
The exact proportions in the mixture will vary from individual to 
individual and from place to place. 





The true spirit of liberty is founded on the golden mean between 
destructive criticism on the one hand and complacent acceptance 
of dogma on the other. For a free nation must hold a middle course 
and not be swayed by the disgruntled who would be revolutionists, 
nor by the privileged who would be Bourbons. This golden mean 
is, in a sense, illogical. It is hard of realization because it repre- 
sents a way of life. It rests on a choice of certain values, it implies 
a wide choice of other values which may still be made. It implies 
wide divergence in many loyalties, yet one all-embracing loyalty. 
A smug acceptance of standards handed down from Olympus and 
a contempt for all criteria of values are equally disastrous to the 
flowering of the spirit of which I speak. The future of our American 
civilization may depend in no small part, therefore, on the type of 
early critical training we give our youth in our schools and colleges. 
No nation was ever united by blasphemy or by sneers. To the 
extent that education ceases to be concerned with “value judg- 
ments” in art, in literature or in philosophy, it ceases to be of 
service to the free way of life — it ceases to uphold the dignity of 
the individual man. 


Contributors’ Department 
(This department of the BULLETIN is reserved for readers. 
To you all we extend a cordial invitation to express yourselves. 
Will you not send us your criticisms, your replies to positions taken 
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by our reviewers or to articles reviewed, your comments on matters 
of general educational interest») 


To the Editor of the BULLETIN: 


Mr. Harrison L. Reinke’s comments in your June BULLETIN 
concerning my ENGLISH JOURNAL article on “Faulkner’s Point of 
View” move me to protest, not in self-defense but for the sake of 
logic, literary criticism, and Faulkner's art, with none of which Mr. 
Reinke seems to have much acquaintance. His abusive “King 
Effluvium” passage, implying that Sanctuary stinks and that those 
who cannot detect its stench are themselves stinkers, may have 
gratified its author as a very snappy bit of journalism, but it does 
not rise to the level of intellectual controversy. Mr. Reinke’s 
attempt at such controversy is limited to the assertion that I con- 
tradict myself in the article. For illustration he cites three quota- 
tions of mine from Faulkner, all expressing in the thoughts of 
Faulkner’s characters a pessimistic view of man’s fate under a 
supposedly inimical force ruling the universe; Mr. Reinke then con- 
trasts to those quotations my own statements that Faulkner shows 
knowledge of good and evil, a coherent rationality and humanity 
in his point of view. The allegation of inconsistency I deny. I 
used the three quotations to illustrate these three points in my argu- 
ment. 1. It is inaccurate to consider Faulkner’s characters neces- 
sarily the spokesmen of his own point of view. 2. The negativity 
of many of his characters’ moods is relieved by their humanity. 
3. Positive assertion of moral values persists in some of his charac- 
ters even when the pressure of adverse circumstance obsesses them. 
About the second and third of these points it would seem useless to 
protest to Mr. Reinke, for he not only confesses not having read 
the novels from which these quotations come, but he ignores my re- 
port that these quoted thoughts of the characters are offset by their 
conduct. But the first point involves a primary rule in the reading of 
literature: the dramatic utterance of a character is not necessarily 
the point of view of the author. Browning did not say that “God's in 
his heaven, all’s right with the world.’ Pippa said it, and Browning 
shows meantime a world in which much is wrong — deadly sins 
just beyond the windows through which Pippa’s song floats. No 
one can begin to criticize fiction and drama intelligently without 
making such a distinction as this: when Hardy writes in third 
person in the last paragraph of Tess of the D’Urbervilles that “the 
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President of the Immortals had ended his sport with Tess,” he 
seems to be expressing his own view of human fate; but when 
Shakespeare has Gloucester say, “As flies to wanton boys are we 
to th’ gods; They kill us for their sport,” that is not an opinion we 
can attribute to Shakespeare himself without further evidence. 
Would Mr. Reinke call this “blasphemous rot” too, with an im- 
plication that the blasphemy is Shakespeare’s? That is his method 
with Faulkner, out of the depth of his ignorance of Faulkner’s 
work and, apparently, his ignorance of dramatic convention, and 
in the face of evidence I systematized from Faulkner’s writings. 
Mr. Reinke says I imply that “recent world events have con- 
firmed Faulkner’s dejected, materialistic, and disgusting view of 
humanity.” That is not my definition of Faulkner's view. I 
merely said that irrationality and brutality are recrudescent today, 
which Mr. Reinke can scarcely deny unless he holds himself aloof 
not only from Faulkner but from the daily papers. The theme of 
my essay, which Mr. Reinke never discusses fairly, is that Faulk- 
ner’s evident abhorrence of the real evils in human conduct im- 
plies a moral standard. Mr. Reinke calls for “a brave view toward 
life;’ may I suggest that the really brave view is one which can 
confront any present fact and still maintain ethical points of refer- 
ence, which I think Faulkner does. I reassert that Faulkner’s 
novels realistically parallel the world of today, in which cruel 
violence arouses the uncompromising opposition of certain humane 
persons. Mr. Reinke goes further in his diatribe, however; he advo- 
cates literature’s championing a “patriotic and Christian point of 
view.” Now there is no reason why a novel, a narrative poem, or 
a drama could not be either patriotic or Christian or both in its 
point of view, and also a good work of art. But the literary artist 
is under no obligation to speak either as a nationalist or a religion- 
ist; and as a matter of fact many of the greatest literary artists 
are neither in their creative utterances. The terms “patriotic” 
and “Christian” not only have no blanket authority in literary 
criticism, but as Mr. Reinke employs them they are a pernicious 
incitement to prejudice, giving his remarks an unbecomingly 
chauvinistic and sectarian cast, and thus removing them still 
further from that plane of comprehensive rational consideration to 
which responsible educators and critics should aspire. In my own 
concern for those concepts Mr. Reinke professes to cherish, may I 
suggest that it does neither patriotism nor Christianity any good 
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to be irrelevantly dragged into such an emotional, erratic, and 
perversely injudicious utterance as Mr. Reinke’s page of remarks 
on my article. 

Yours very truly, 

— WarreEN BEcK. 

Lawrence College 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
July 3, 1941. 


To the Editor of the BULLETIN: 


I should like to call the attention of BULLETIN readers to a 
book I have recently read by contributing to the November issue 
the following short review. 


The Touch of Life 
(Harpers, $1.25) 


Seldom does a title of a book so well describe its quality as 
this summary of a series of brief talks by Frank S. Hackett, Head- 
master of Riverdale Country School. From time to time somewhat 
similar books have appeared, many of them alas! repetitions of 
ecclesiastical jargon or sentimental platitudes. This is small 
wonder, for inherited attitudes have too often determined the set 
posture of what should be an eager leaning forward as one starts 
on new spiritual adventure. All through the addresses one senses 
not only a firm grasp on reality but a grasp of the essential spiritual 
natures of boys and girls before they have been, as they often are, 
overwhelmed by mental problems insoluble by even the wisest. 

Not a little of the clearness and force of these addresses is due 
to a sound order of presentation and the use of illustrations from 
the lives of modern saints not yet canonized. Yet every address 
is closely linked with the Bible in a way that makes our life today 
and life in early times one. A further element of power comes from 
emphasis on the fact that there is no essential difference between 
the problems of adolescents and of adults. Without reference to 
puzzling passages in the Bible or to dogmas imperfectly understood 
even by theological experts, Mr. Hackett has given vivid interpre- 
tation to familiar sayings in Bible, Prayer Book, and Hymnal. 
Almost every problem considered is a real one of the present day, 
linked with others of similar expression or content. 
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A real triumph in forceful expression has been won by a 
masterful use of simple language, almost basic with a capital B. 
Hence arises a wider response to the stimulating messages which 
those who first heard the talks on “what matters most” could all 
comprehend and to which many readers will give a welcome. 


In these days, when so many people retreat into either agnostic 
vagueness or into enfeebling ritualism, a positive confident explana- 
tion of the Christian life couched in language “understanded of 
the people” is a real blessing. It is to be hoped that this book will 
find a wide reading not only because it presents fundamentals 
vigorously expressed but because its evident sincerity and direct- 
ness are refreshing and are the essence of true catholicity. 





REVIEWS 


Editor, Hucu K. Wricut 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Though ScHoot anp Socrety was founded in 1915, its title 
excites a sense of special timeliness, and this is not disappointed 
by its contents. Some of the authors, perhaps, are indulging them- 
selves a bit in flights in the further reaches of language. Imitation 
in serious vein invites dangerous comparison. After reading The 
Battle of The Text Books, Voltaire on Education, and Paleolithic 
Defense, one admires the temerity of the authors and tries not to 
entertain a sense of unfulfilled anticipation. There were good 
moments. The pretence of a chance discovery, in a neglected desk 
drawer, of a document by Voltaire is skillfully and amusingly con- 
trived. Certain idiosyncracies in the educational and social world 
take on a new quality in an unfamiliar light. Above all, the authors 
were obviously enjoying themselves, and anyone who reads through 
without a smile of genuine pleasure must be very hardened to the 
serious business of life. 

In the statistical articles, he can count on finding no distract- 
ing humor. They furnish a mass of raw material based on a variety 
of tests of varied scope. They draw conclusions within their own 
limits and challenge further experiments to check the validity of 
such conclusions and establish their claim on general interest. 
These reports include some welcome news: Brooklyn College has 
made a careful study that shows a higher level of intelligence 
among its own student-teachers than the report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Learning, The Student and 
His Knowledge, gave hope of finding among prospective public- 
school teachers. Albert Edward Wiggam, in Do Brains and Charac- 
ler Go Together reports very careful tests that furnish striking evi- 
dence that actually they do. Sometimes all these statistics seem 
to require harder work than the conclusions justify. In moments 
of depression, however, one pauses and considers how often a sense 
of victory and assurance has been born out of a strenuous mental 
tussle which actually discovered only something already familiar 
in one’s conventional knowledge. 
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Perhaps the most interesting article in this autumn’s issues 
deals with the liberal education curriculum which was permitted 
to disintegrate because no enthusiastic rediscovery fought for its 
life. President Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, in Ethics, 
Politics and Education, counsels return to the teachings of Plato 
and Aristotle, and points out again the need for an education in 
“the ideals and methods and duties of ruling and being ruled in 
turn like freemen for the good life of the whole.’ By his presenta- 
tion of the present educational predicament, he makes the claims 
of the educational miracle workers and the educational defeatists 
both look silly. By his assurance that the average man, in the 
time he has had, could not have discredited himself for education, 
and his conviction that such freedom as we are seeking can be 
secured only through such education, he puts squarely on the 
shoulders of educators the obligation to save our society. And the 
way to salvation, he makes very clear, is not through “practical” 
but “‘liberal’’ education, through having recourse once more to 
principles as the primary business of education. 

President Hutchins has been fighting a long time for the re- 
animation of intellectual training. His is no voice in the wilderness. 
In Stanford Fiftieth Anniversary, President Sproul, of the University 
of California, is concerned with human intelligence as the most 
important natural resource of a democracy. His particular con- 
cern is getting the best of it into the universities where it can be 
trained to realize its highest potentialities. He does not rule out 
practical schools, but he would have them themselves set a top 
limit that would rule out intellects suited for a higher type of train- 
ing. His alignment of the educational forces would put into the 
universities all those best fitted to benefit from training in such 
principles as President Hutchins maintains the universities must 
formulate. 


Careful consideration of these three autumn numbers of ScHooL 
AND Society is not a comfortable exercise, but it leads to a deter- 
mination to accept the challenge of the present educational and 
social situation. 


— Mary L. PuNDERsSoN, 
Milton Academy Girls’ School, Milton, Mass. 
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COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
The Arts 

About this time of the year educators solemnly nod their 
heads and agree that it would be an excellent thing for all teachers 
to examine how they have taught, whether their teaching has 
fulfilled its purpose, what changes should be made in it, and so 
forth. 

It makes good talk, but few, even if they make the examina- 
tion, find much to change. There are reasons, often political, and 
arguments, sometimes intellectual, for keeping things as they are. 
In some cases the reasons and the arguments are valid. But very 
few of them apply to art teachers. Art as a curricular subject is 
not yet held down to any rigid set of requirements, and art itself 
has always fed on change, rebellion and counter-rebellion, trial and 
error. Although we all teach differently, which may or may not 
be a healthy sign, too many of us teach the same as we did last 
year and the year before that. We either complacently believe we 
have the answer to our teaching problems or, seeing a shortcoming, 
give in without a fight to limitations which as often as not are 
imagined. 

We cannot feed architecture to a student whose whole artistic 
feeling leans in that direction, because we have not been trained 
as architects. We cannot use advertising layout as a tool to teach 
the student space relationships, even though it would interest him 
enormously, because advertisements are vulgar and commercial. 
And so on — with photography, lettering, display work, interior 
decoration, industrial design, cartooning, and all the unlooked-for 
items of modern life which make up our visual world. Thus we go 
on in our groove, teaching only those branches of art which we 
consider important, in which we are interested. 


To my mind, instead of refining and polishing a known tech- 
nique, we should each year try some entirely different and unprac- 
tised method. Not just in part, but as a whole program, until after 
a period of years we may find out not only what we teach best, 
but why the other fellow is teaching as he does, and above all what 
is most appropriate for the students themselves. Do we allow 
complete freedom? Try guidance. Do we teach nothing but free- 
hand drawing and painting? Try teaching without them. 
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If the subjects we must cover did not happen to be included 
in our own training, we must go to books and use our wits. It 
will not hurt us to discover the ultimate relationship between our 
own subject and the ones which are new to us. 

We obviously cannot become authorities on all the many 
branches of art, but with any sort of knowledge of form, color, and 
design, it should not be hard to stay well ahead of adolescents who, 
as Corbusier says, have “eyes which do not see.” A boy who has 
successfully designed a one-room overnight cabin may have learned 
far more about architecture than one who can correctly spot the 
styles and periods of the ages. A simple three-word sign may have 
more art in its spacing than a portrait which is “‘a perfect likeness.” 

Let us keep flexible so that we may grow. Let us try all 
things so that we may find out. And in the end we may draw 
together to shape a new type of art teaching which will help form 

not a new art, for we are not training professional artists; not a 
life-time hobby, for we are not running a therapeutic ward; not 
“good taste,” for that is a passive thing; but creative American 
minds and spirits fit for the needs of this or any other time. 


—Duptey Morris, 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


The Classics 
Straws in the Wind 

The New York Times for September 11, 1941, quotes Professor 
Douglas Bush of Harvard as saying that the United States has 
today the “most elaborate and expensive education system and 
probably the most ineffectual.” There are signs and indications 
in our cultural life that make one think that perhaps the professor 
is right. With all the education to which the present generation of 
successful men and women has been exposed there should be more 
definite evidence of scholarship in places wherein it might reasonably 
be supposed to flourish. 

Scholarship, among other things, implies a meticulous solici- 
tude for accuracy. One of the claims frequently advanced in favor 
of the ancient classics is that an education in which these classics 
are seriously studied engenders in the young a feeling for accuracy 
in the use of words. Is the lack of respect for the dignity of the 
spoken word one of the signs of the decline of classical education 
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in the United States? Since the dignity of a word is primarily 
violated by its mispronunciation, the first demand made by accuracy 
in the use of words concerns their pronunciation. It has been pain- 
fully brought home to me by many contacts with teachers of Latin 
that not a few are careless about Latin pronunciation. Sequani 
and Caesaris with penultimate accent should not fall from the lips 
of Latin teachers. Yet | have heard these and similar atrocities in 
some of the best places. Many teachers seem to be under the 
impression that felum rimes with bellum. The list of delinquencies 
could be continued. 


I have been wondering how extensive may be this apparent 
insensitiveness to the importance of Latin pronunciation among 
those who ought to be its very protagonists. My samplings give 
ground for suspicion that it may be far reaching. Is the fact that 
so much faulty pronunciation of Latin is heard over the radio 
traceable to the original carelessness of Latin teachers? Have the 
teachers themselves been callous to the maxima reverentia, which, 
with apologies to Juvenal, is due to words as well as to boys? 


Here are some examples of what I have heard from radio 
speakers whose eminence would have justified other expectations: 
divide et impera, with the accent on the penult of both verbs; pro 
lempore, with the accent on the penult of lempore: semper fidell’-is 
(sic). (The little girl who was asked in a quiz what these words 
meant did not know; small wonder!) 


All these mistakes and others were easily avoidable. One can 
readily grant that a busy radio commentator, who has not had 
time or inclination to keep up his Latin, may have forgotten much 
about Latin pronunciation and more about Latin syntax, but these 
mistakes and many others occurred in matter that had otherwise 
been carefully prepared. If these radio speakers had been imbued 
with the proper spirit of scholarship, they would have made suit- 
able inquiries to insure accuracy in the treatment of the Latin 
words they were going to put on the air. It would not have been 
difficult to find somebody who could give them the requisite 
information. 


In addition to the pain and anguish which they inflict on the 
ears of persons to whom Latin still matters, careless radio speakers 
are illimitably diffusing a very bad example. Unfortunately the 
majority of listeners yield to these speakers an authority which 
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they are far from meriting, and take for granted that their cacologies 
are correct beyond the peradventure of any doubt. 

The radio speakers are not alone in their vagaries. There 
used to be a Latin slogan widely publicized by a manufacturing 
company in which the noun and adjective were mismated, a neuter 
noun consorting with an adjective that could be masculine or femi- 
nine, but never neuter. This misalliance of adjective and noun 
has happily disappeared. The plain truth is, however, that it 
should never have appeared. The directors of that company would 
have been aghast at a mistake in engineering comparable to the 
gearing of verbal elements that do not fit. Americans, who are so 
very accurate about everything mechanical, would do well to have 
some regard for those little things that make the wheels of culture 
go round. 

Somewhat over a year ago the editor of a widely read daily 
paper quoted Cato as having said: censeo delenda est Carthago. 
Rightly the misquotation brought forth a number of letters written 
in protest over such bad Latinity. The correction of the editor 
was a simple matter, just a reminder that scholars put it this way: 
celerum aulem censeo delendam esse Carthaginem. The strange 
thing about this correspondence was that none of the writers, as 
far as I followed it, had any authentic knowledge of the words 
attributed to Cato, and yet their letters evidenced at least some 
sort of nodding acquaintance with Latin. After all, a standard 
quotation is like a fossil; it is fixed in form for all time; its content 
is not to be decided on a priori grounds. One of the writers, for 
instance, tried to settle the issue by citing a rule of grammar to 
the effect that uf is permitted with censeo. So according to her the 
editor should have made it censeo ult delenda sit Carthago. The 
poet who said, “A little knowledge is a dangerous thing,’ knew 
what he was talking about. The late Heywood Broun had peculiar 
ideas about Latin: in one of his columns he wrote: delenda est 
Roosevelt, and the context plainly indicated that he did not mean 
Mrs. Roosevelt. In two different columns he made fun of Caesar 
for praising his own wit. He thought that Caesar had taken credit 
to himself for the joke related in Gallic War I, 42. As Macaulay 
would have said, every schoolboy knows that Caesar clearly ascribes 
the authorship of the joke to a soldier. Very recently I heard a 
famous radio “‘doctor”’ tell a patient who was suffering from an imag- 
inary disease that he had what medical men term omnia in capi''te. 
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Not only are the radio speakers careless about Latin; they 
show lack of scholarship in their use of English. After the birth 
of the Dionne quintet an old word came into general usage. This 
word, quintuplet, was in Webster’s New International Dictionary 
with the accent on the first syllable. Did the radio speakers look 
up this word? Apparently they did not. They just imagined a 
pronunciation for the word. They gave us quintup’plets and quin- 
too’plets with the result that multitudes of the unwary adopted 
these uncouth pronunciations. 

Radio speakers should realize the tremendous responsibility 
that is theirs. Uncounted numbers implicitly believe in their 
inerrancy, and accordingly perversions, not only of Latin but of 
English grammar and words, are invested with a spurious authen- 
ticity. Let anybody who is interested make note of the mistakes 
in English and Latin that he hears over the radio. He will soon 
have a fairly long list. He may hear bestial pronounced beastial, 
and himself addressed as an Ammuracan; he may hear indus’try 
for in’dustry, and abzurd for absurd, and he will sometimes wonder 
if the speaker ever was taught that prepositions take the objective 
case, and that they do not get tired of taking the objective case, 
that in a series of words that are the objects of a preposition every 
word must be in the objective case. Last night I heard a speaker, 
who certainly should have known better, say, “This is vitally im- 
portant for them and for you and I.” Here the preposition puts 
them in the objective case, but it strangely loses its governing force 
before it reaches the pronoun J. This particular error is coming to 
be so common that something ought to be done about it by every 
teacher who has the purity of the English language at heart. 

Within the narrow confines of the classroom, teachers can do 
very little to stem the tide of false suggestion flowing from errors 
in language made by radio speakers, who are really teachers with 
unlimited classes. The formation of vigilance committees by the 
American Classical League and by similar organizations of teachers 
of English might serve as a check on the temerity of over-confident 
radio speakers who jump to conclusions about pronunciation and 
grammar without seeking authoritative advice. If members of 
such committees would promptly notify radio stations of abuses 
in the use of words and of violations of syntax, I am inclined to 
think that more diligent preparation would be undertaken by 
persons whose influence can be as vast as that of those who address 
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immense audiences by means of the radio. With the certainty of 
immediate correction and consequent loss of satisfaction to sponsors 
the radio speakers might see that their own interests and those of 
scholarship really coincide. 
— P. J. Downtne, 
The Browning School, New York City. 


English 
THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 
September, 1941 
Teaching Drama and Poetry 

Teachers of English, and teachers of drama in particular, will 
find in the September ENGLIsH JouURNAL the notes and suggestions 
of a master-teacher. Irvin C. Poley, in Keeping Out of Hamlet's 
Way: Some Notes on the Teaching of Drama, not only expresses by 
implication the theories and principles of creative teaching, but 
also gives a specific record of how such teaching has been done. 
Beginning with an approach to Hamlet as general class reading — 
as a good melodrama which is good theatre — the author ostensibly 
shelves consideration of it as a closet drama all compact of poetic 
sublimity. Actually, the approach which he describes must have 
led not only to a wide and deep appreciation of Hamlet but also 
to a sincere and fruitful increase in the pupils’ understanding of all 
drama. There is insufficient space to convey here a proper idea of 
the many specific details of procedure which are set down —the 
reading by the teacher, the interpretations by the students, the 
questions, the devices, the checkups — to say nothing of the color 
and tone of the author’s account. Undoubtedly “the pupils will 
suspect that there is much for them, as well as for more mature 
readers, in delving for further meanings beyond. The teacher's 
part here is to suggest — and sometimes to require — activities 
that will necessitate re-reading and reflection.” The results in 
co-operation, responsibility, poise, and self-control provided by 
Mr. Poley’s teaching methods must be of value to all who learn by 
them; also, “it often happens that a child whose self-esteem has 
been broken by failure in other parts of school life will find a niche 
in a play where he can taste the medicine of success. When the 
teacher of drama is an educator rather than merely a coach, he 
will occasionally find such opportunities for brilliant case work.” 
Finally, the objective of growth through drama may be identified 
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by “observing behavior.”’ If the students read plays, attempt to 
write them, show discrimination in their preferences — if dramatic 
literature plainly means something to them — then the community 
has gained consumers “‘some of whose dollars will vote for an 
intelligent drama and a self-respecting theatre.” 

An account of successful teaching in the field of poetry is given 
by Henry I. Christ in Taming the Winged Horse. Armed with “a 
copy of Untermeyer” and “three or four Reader's Digests,’ the 
author worked up through Daly and Dunbar, through Chesterton, 
Lindsay, Frost, Masters, and the Digests to Walt Whitman. Con- 
ventional study of Imagery was filled out with home-made exercises 
consisting of four sentences or phrases — three commonplace and 
one poetically effective. A poetry-reading day climaxed the unit. 


Brief Mention 

Creative Writing Based Upon Experience: Some Psychological 
Values, by Leroy H. Buckingham, supports the idea that catharsis 
(in the Freudian sense) may be obtained by autobiographical 
writing — in other words, that “getting one’s troubles off one’s 
chest” leads to a growth in understanding of oneself, of others, 
and of one’s relation to others. With the author, one feels that 
this approach to personality problems may be of doubtful value 
in the hands of “overweening novices,” but that if applied with 
“energetic and kindly common sense” it might be fruitful. 


Utilizing School Publicity, by Elizabeth A. Green, shows how 
press releases of school news may be of value to average students 
as well as to gifted pupils. 

Ten Years with Slow Readers, by Beryl McAdow, indicates the 
interesting fact that the slow student can and will read extensively 
if given material that he enjoys. A list of two hundred and fifty 
books selected from ‘more than three thousand available” is of 
practical value, although its proofreading leaves a bit to be desired. 


American Letters Between Wars, by Joseph Warren Beach, is a 
review of interbellum authors and their works, full of interesting 
insights although, I think, conditioned by current winds of critical 
doctrine just as, according to its author, American writers were 
conditioned by intellectual and spiritual forces broader than the 
immediate problems of war. Professor Beach believes in the poten- 
tialities of American writers. “Let us have a little more sun, and 
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we shall see apple blossoms again, and sweet apples in season,” he 
says. Of those who deprecate the tone of recent writing, he asks, 
“Will ye gather figs from thistles?’’ Leading with my chin once 
more, however, I cannot refrain from remarking that, keen as 
Prof. Beach’s comments are, | think that the proximity of some 
recent meistersingers has caused him to magnify their stature by 
an occasional cubit or two. 

In the “Round Table,” Jessie W. Boutillier points out Some 
Fallacies in Remedial Reading Programs. Fitted with glasses, 
Johnny may still be ill-supplied with mentality and élan vitale; 
“reading disability” may be actually “interest disability;” even if 
taught to read well, Johnny may still be a poor student unless his 
“whole makeup” is changed. Knowing how to use reading ability, 
and above all wanting to use it, are essential. These remarks, in 
the context of the brief article, have uncommon sense. 


October, 1941 
Vieanings for Literature and Grammar 


In Literature in a Changing World Grace B. Sherrer develops 
the idea that literature of the past is itself still changing — in the 
sense that its fixed patterns are being interpreted in new ways by 
successive generations of readers who put into their reading their 
own emotions and habits of thought. Proceeding to a more usual 
approach (borrowed from Henry Seidel Canby) she notes three 
major recent tendencies of American literature: social awareness, 
interest in American history (often through fiction), and violence. 
What can teachers do with a changing literature in a changing 
world? First, they can read it themselves, if only so that they may 
be able to teach young Americans what sort of world they are in 
for. Second, they can help guide the reading of parents as well as 
that of pupils; this may well be done through reading clubs and 
the like. Third, they can at least leaven the curriculum so that 
it deals with literary work which will offer the students a direct im- 
pression of American life. Undergraduates want to understand 
their own country, and too often the humanities have failed to 
offer them guidance. “It seems obvious,” says the author, “that 
American literature of our own time will prove a more reliable 
guide to American living than the writings of another time or of 
other peoples.”” Obvious — no doubt; but is such a view true? 
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Anyway, the question is an interesting one, and the author’s sug- 
gestions for direct action are refreshing. 


A Grammar of Meaning, by Engelbert J. Neumayer and 
Edward J. Rutan, points out that “the science of grammar is essen- 
tial to language,” but proposes a new method of teaching it. One 
grammatical concept, the simple sentence, is discussed. After a 
fair-minded résumé of the standard teaching procedure, the authors 
propose the following technique. Pupils are given to read a list 
of unrelated but excellently written sentences. Having gotten the 
“feel” of the completeness and unity of a good sentence, they are 
given a list of sentences which are not complete. They complete 
the examples in this list; and next they learn to deal with a list of 
mixed sentences and non-sentences. Each example is read not 
merely to analyze its parts but to find out what it says, or is trying 
to say. The term “subject” acquires new meaning when, with the 
grammatical subject of a sentence missing, the pupil asks himself 
“what the sentence is about.” Examples of items without subjects 
and of others without predicates are given, the most useful being 
those which are presented in the form of a continuous paragraph. 
The advantages of this method of teaching the simple sentence 
are interesting and very plain; but how the system could be applied 
to more technical points of grammar is not made clear. My only 
criticism of this otherwise excellent article is that it purports to 
adumbrate a general method without indicating with sufficient 
clarity how such a method might be applied to other than the 
simplest grammatical concept. 


Brief Mention 

Passé or Perennial, by Mary Lou Wells, is a sound article on 
making the Odyssey real to modern students. Its author takes care 
to state in passing that a genuine religious faith, a keen sense of 
humor, and a creative imagination are our best safeguards in these 
times — her article, of course, dealing only with the latter. The 
teacher of classics as well as the English instructor will find here a 
thesaurus of practical suggestions. The tone of the writing is 
humanistic; one would like to visit Miss Wells’ classes. 

Intercultural Understanding through Word Study, by Joseph 


Bellafiore, shows how “the terrible spiritual damage of propa- 
ganda” may be counteracted, at least a little, by the study of 
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etymology and its implications for the brotherhood of man. The 
words listed are interesting. 


Howard Spring, by David Daiches, presents a fair and rounded 
estimate of Mr. Spring’s virtues and limitations as a novelist. 

In this issue of the ENGiisH JouRNAL the program of the 
Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, to be held in Atlanta, Georgia, on November 20-22. 
1941, is printed in full. 

Harrison L. REINKE, 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Massachusetts. 


Libraries 

Talks, tours, tests, teas, and other activities designed to box 
the student’s bibliothecal compass have doubtless been taking place 
recently in some of our member schools. In connection with this 
work some librarians may have thought about, or even used, the 
newly-published Books, Libraries, and You, jointly authored by 
Jessie Boyd, Leo B. Baisden, Carolyn Mott, and Gertrude Memmler 
(Scribner, 1941. 143 p. $1.40). The authoresses are California 
high-school librarians, and Mr. Baisden is Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools at Stockton, Calif. The book is, first of all, lively and 
arresting in format, with plenty of good illustrations to supplement 
the text. These include fac-simile pages from reference books, 
fac-simile L. C. cards, charts, drawings, and half-tone cuts. The 
layout and typography, though a trifle spotty, are genuinely suc- 
cessful in promoting clarity and emphasis. Secondly, the text 
itself is simple without being condescending or chatty. It will not 
befuddle the immature nor insult the mature. 


Books, Libraries, and You is a title with no limitations, and it 
is important to notice, as the subtitle indicates, that the volume is 
solely ‘“‘a handbook on the use of reference books and the reference 
resources of the library.” It is a tool for student use, offering 
“simple and practical suggestions for the improvement of your 
study habits and a wealth of information regarding reference books 
and library resources.” The first main section discusses techniques 
for forming good reading habits and for gathering and organizing 
materials for reports. The second section, whose sixty pages com- 
prise the bulk of the volume, unravels the complexities of the card 
catalog and analyzes the major types of general reference books. 
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It includes lists of the more important reference books in a number 
of fields. The third section explains Dewey, call numbers, and the 
parts of a book. The fourth and final section offers concrete sug- 
gestions about the use of public libraries and other resources 
beyond the confines of the school library itself. Certainly the 
material is presented in very assimilable form, yet covers the 
essential features of every topic treated. It is not difficult to 
imagine students actually liking it. 

There are a few points to question. In discussing catalog 
cards, the authors deal only with L. C. cards, even for fiction — a 
high standard that can cause embarrassment almost anywhere! 
They also assume that your library will have author letters or 
numbers throughout. On the other hand, they omit mention of 
the DNB as an important biographical dictionary. Finally, a mere 
man in a boys’ school may be allowed to assert that the appeal of 
the book wouldn't be diminished at all by the appearance of a 
comely male visage in one of the cuts or by reference to the librarian 
as well as to the student as, once in a while, “he.” Nevertheless 
the book is a very competent answer to a real need. In their work 
with student reading and research, both classroom teachers and 
librarians should find it of value. 

GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Modern Languages 

Last year, an article on Francois Mauriac au Thédtre, which 
appeared in the French Review, was mentioned in this column. 
For those interested in this important writer, there is in the issue 
of February 1, 1939, of La NouveLLte Revue Francaise, a subtler 
and profounder study of Mauriac as a novelist, under the title, 
M. Francois Mauriac et la Liberté. The critic, M. Sartu, finds 
Mauriac, guilty of treason in his treatment of character in that he, 
Mauriac, alternates between the omnipotent and omniscient crea- 
tor and the human and sympathetic portrayor. The results are: 
aridity and rigidity of character and plot, omission of those details 
of conversation and incident which put flesh and blood in character, 
and a very limited realm of activity in which the characters are 
free (have liberty) to develop. They must either mount to salva- 
tion, or descend to hell. M. Sartu feels that Mauriac’s works are 
beautifully composed and compact, but that they are not novels 
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—they are a succession of dramatic episodes, in the intervals of 
which M. Mauriac, the creator (not a novelist), manipulates events 
and characters in order to bring about the inevitable doom of his 
arbitrary conceptions. 

The September issue of the Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America contains several articles of interest to 
the unerudite language teacher. Among these, H. H. Cook’s The 
Tragic Naturalism of Hervieu offers an arresting analysis of the 
forces that move man and nature to behave as they do, according 
to the uncompromising naturalism of the dramatist. Man, being 
only a sort of super-animal, is motivated entirely by appetite, 
egotism, and parental love (a form of egotism). Tragedy is the 
inevitable result of man’s confrontal with this, his fate. According 
to eighteenth and nineteenth century definitions of culture he is 
condemned to a life without meaning. 

Miss D. A. K. Aish has contributed a fascinating study of 
Le Réve de Stéphane Mallarmé daprés sa Correspondance. Those 
who still read this poet will follow eagerly the story of his obsession, 
his dream of “le beau idéal ou parfait,” of his intention of writing 
“perfect” poems, of the sterility that beset him once he had reached 
the icy domain of his dream, and lastly of his subsequent pathetic 
retreat. 

THe FRENCH REVIEW 
May, 1941 

A. Cru, Une Mise au Point Nécessaire sur la Méthode Directe. 
M. Cru, an ardent protagonist of the modified direct method does 
a handsome job of redefining the purposes, values and scope of the 
direct method. In so doing he has decried exaggerations and dis- 
tortions of the method as it has been proclaimed by misguided 
supporters or criticized by unsympathetic enemies. He believes 
that the study of French involves “‘entendre, comprendre, parler, 
lire et écrire.”” A course which neglects any of these aspects may 
have value; but it is not a study of the language. 

M. Cru undoubtedly has right on his side. However isn’t 
there another “mise au point nécessaire?”’ He writes in general 
terms of the method as if it applied to all classes, no matter how 
able, no matter how much time may be allotted to the language, 
no matter how far they may pursue their study. Such details are 
of major importance in determining the content and method of a 
study. 
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Tue Mopern LanGuaGe JOURNAL 
May, 1941 

J. B. Tharp, Time Allotment for Foreign-Language Study. 
Based largely on a study of the now famous “What the High 
Schools Ought to Teach,” published by the American Youth Com- 
mission, Mr Tharp seriously questions the judgment of language 
teachers and others who have vigorously disagreed with certain 
attitudes and statements contained in the pamphlet. Mr. Tharp 
suggests that a careful observation of curricula in the schools of 
the country will show that foreign languages (including Latin) 
usually occupy therein a favorable position, though not a favored 
one. He feels that competition between the different languages is 
a cause of the declining interest in them, and believes that a general 
language course will solve the difficulties. 

Whether Mr. Tharp is right or not, we cannot say. We can 
be sure, however, that he represents a growing body of opinion 
among educationists, and that we shall probably hear more of this 
argument in the future. It is useless to make complaints or to 
register protests. It is important to understand the situation that 
gives rise to such suggestions and to re-examine and revivify lang- 
guage teaching in the light of the needs of our time, in order that 
we may have dynamic concepts and programs, as well as tradition 
and conviction, in our arsenal. 

— H. H. Tuomas, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


Social Studies 

Oul of The People 

J. B. Prrestiy 

Harper & Brothers, New York, 1941, 159 pp., $1.50 

Unlike many Utopian blue-prints produced from theoretical 
beliefs of what the world should want, Priestley’s book reflects the 
desires of a people fighting not only to defend their present way of 
life but also to ensure the end of the sterility that has typified 
Britain between two wars. And when the author speaks of the 
people, he cuts through the artificialities of class and social dis- 
tinction and refers to those who are fighting for more than a pat 
on the back when the strife has ended, who probably really mean 
to put into practice the 1914-18 slogan of a “land fit for heroes.” 
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This time, if never before, all the citizens are the heroes, irrespective 
of class. 


It is these ideas and purposes which the author presents because 
they must play no small part in the deliberations of the post-war 
settlement. Since it is presumed that the United States must 
collaborate in future plans, then Americans must understand the 
mind of contemporary Britain, not only the official mind but the 
more important part of Britain, the unofficial mind. Although 
limited to strictly British problems and attitudes — more insistent 
because they are the result of common fighting — the book offers 
the American reader a glimpse of the common ground that the 
two countries must tread if the catastrophes of the past thirty 
years are not to be repeated. Some of the ideas may shake the 
complacency of many of us who are comfortably away from the 
fight, unable to realise how the common purpose against overwhelm- 
ing danger has cut through — temporarily at least — the artifi- 
cialities of life and bared the hypocrisies of past years. 

Resistance to defeat has come from the people, not from official 
Britain; the country has survived so far because of no class but 
through the efforts of the ordinary man. In fact the people demand 
that more be asked of them, probably because they are less reluc- 
tant than the governing group to change the pre-war social and 
economic structure. For three very good reasons they are ready 
to make more sacrifices; they truly love their country, albeit with- 
out much talk; they thoroughly dislike Nazis, “swaggering, cheat- 
ing brutes standing for almost everything they detest;” and they 
want, especially the youth, to be done with the pre-war life. They 
don’t want a sort of rationed pre-war life with occasional discom- 
forts to remind them that a war is on. That is why they agreed 
with Churchill — himself fully sensing their purpose — when he 
offered them no immediate rewards but instead demanded toil 
and sweat, blood and tears. 


“Out of cool courage, resolute action, high magnanimity 
and selflessness, what cannot come? Just as nothing is too 
good for such people, so there is nothing so good it could not 
come out of them.” 


The war has revealed the subterfuge of class distinctions, a 
matter largely of wealth, for no class as such can be credited alone 
for its part in the struggle. More than that, the war has brought 
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out historical trends in sharp relief, and if the struggle and sacrifice 
mean anything, the Nazi type of mind — regarding people as 
masses to be used for the privileged few — must go from where- 
ever it is to be found, including England. Nineteenth-century 
English aristocracy — so-called — was essentially a movement 
towards the structure of a society of which the Nazi is the proto- 
type, and the people of England today will not stand for the resur- 
rection of such a society. 
“The Nazi mixture tells us a good deal about all these 
persons who cannot see the people but only the masses. It is 
a mixture of big business and mass production, of slick large- 
scale advertising and showmanship, of militarism and govern- 
ment by fear. This brings together much that is characteristic 
of our modern world, which probably explains in part why we 
have been told . . . that Nazism and its like are ‘on the 
wave of the future’.” 


Already there are clear signs that the sterility and decay of 
recent years are recognized by thcse partly responsible — those 
formerly blind to inexcusable social distinctions and glaring social 
crimes against society. Their social conscience is awake to the 
fact that all are bound up with their community and with the 
attendant social responsibility. Those who formerly could be 
panicked in election times into believing that a few millions for any 
social service would be ruin, now regard a war expenditure of 
$50,000,000 a day as quite possible (and that is not restricted to 
Great Britain!)._ The implications are clear; the Nazi attitude must 
be completely denied, and the people of England will demand the 
reward of their sacrifices, a land this time for the people, not the 
sentimental picture of The White Cliffs. The long line of powdered 
footmen, the “‘old place in Devon” don’t represent Britain today. 
The man who is saving democracy is the man in the street. 


“ 


you have no right to use the real Britain to 
fight a war, and then announce you are doing it to preserve a 
quite different and much less Britain. It is industrial England 
fighting the war. . . . The hard center of world resistance 
to the Nazis is to be found in this real England, this demo- 
cratic industrial England. . . . What it does want to 
see is a reasonable chance of security and a healthy civilized 
existence. And, once and for all, an end of the stupid and 
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dangerous notion that this England, which does the work, is 
only a sort of dirty annex to some other and more important 
England.” 


The war has brought real democracy nearer realization, the 
democracy challenged and reviled by the Nazis not because of its 
weakness but because of its strength — its freedom of speech, its 
tolerance. And their very attacks have rescued it from the suffo- 
cating sterility of the 1920’s and °30’s. 

There are still within Britain those who fail to realise what 
the country actually is. Some see it as a sum total of properties, 
with only property-owners fit to govern. These same persons 
never accepted social responsibility after the last war. Others still 
regard the country as a vast joint-stock company existing purely 
to show a financial profit. They have never been fit to run the 
government, if past policies are any evidence — despite the fre- 
quent remark of American admirers that English politics were so 
clean because they were run by a class “trained to govern”’ — what- 
ever that may mean. A third group still regards England as 
divided into masses and masters, a place where private gain should 
reign supreme. 

Even though the war should change such attitudes, or condi- 
tions lessen their force, there are as yet serious obstacles that mili- 
tate against real democracy; the decay of religious belief because 
it makes the individual seem less significant; the organization of 
authority because opposition to firm central power becomes diffi- 
cult; modern large-scale industry because the very fact of such 
organization lessens the individual’s part in society. 

If the war is to be won for democracy, reform must begin in 
England, for only the removal of despair in Europe can defeat 
Hitler. Behind the wide acceptance of Fascism in Central Europe 
was the despair of people faced with economic depression and 
unemployment. Aware of the inconsistencies of the doctrine, they 
submitted to it because it might exorcise these demons. If Britain 
herself retains the inequalities of pre-war times, if it retains the 
privileges and selfishness that characterized many of its policies, 
what has it to offer to the people of Europe that they should attempt 
to shake off Fascism? 


It is Britain alone that yet can offer moral hope for the future, 
argues the author, for her essential religion, her historical internal 
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resistance to central authority, and the significant contribution of 
the citizens who hourly share dangers in common have made 
democracy again a living creed. 

In the future politics must be recognized for what it is, not 
a career to be measured in terms of opportunist sparrings, certainly 
not as something apart from the ordinary citizen. 


“The nation must be led by its best men, no matter to 
what party they belong. We are asked not to be critical, to 
be loyal and obedient, to follow our leaders. And all these 
men, it seems, are our leaders, the pick of the country. But 
are they the pick of the country? Are they not rather a selec- 
tion, based on party considerations, made almost entirely 
from a poorish House of Commons, elected six years ago on 
issues that are dead? If we are not playing at games but are 
in grim earnest, as we are so often reminded, then we have a 
right to know what search was made for the best men, what 
standards were adopted, what tests were made. If we are 
making a truly national effort . . . it does not follow that 
such men would want to find their way into Mr. Baldwin's 
House of Commons in 1935” (the last election). 

“A great deal of political activity is best accomplished 
not by bad rhetoric, windy platitudes and an artful platform 
manner, but by the application of a little common-sense. It 
is indeed nothing but large-scale housekeeping. . . . What 
are needed for nine so-called political jobs out of ten are persons 
who understand the needs of the people, have some power of 
organization, can handle subordinates, and can express them- 
selves clearly and forcibly.” 


Closely associated with politics is the community, and the 
community of people must not be again confused with the State. 


“Nearly all the hocus-pocus of Fascism, some of which it 
took over from official Prussian philosophy, is bent on per- 
suading its victims that the state is the community. ‘ 
This monstrous decision is now, by all manner of verbal and 
quasi-legal flummery, translated into an expression of the will 
of the state, which is not shown as an organization for com- 
pelling Germans to obey Hitler and his friends, but is said to 
be a gigantic, mystical super-person in whom all good Germans 
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have their being. First it is proved that you owe everything 
to the state, without which you are nothing at all, and at the 
same time it is proved that the dictator himself, by some 
mystical identification, is really the state. . . . This is 
impudent cheating on a really magnificent scale.”’ 


The author denies the right of any individual to wield economic 
power so great that to all intents and purposes he in reality com- 
mands great private armies The job of the State is to control 
them. Here the author makes the first practical suggestion for 
reform, advocating State control of capital, not necessarily by a 
super-imposed collectivism, but by the democratic working of the 
community. The practicality is somewhat difficult to follow, since 
Priestley does not define his terms, feeling perhaps that a new class 
is being bombed into articulate existence with a resultant need for 
a complete reorganization of the very principles of national interests. 

To an appendix of twenty pages the author leaves most of his 
practical suggestions of how to really embark on a complete war 
effort that the government has so far largely ignored; and post- 
war suggestions that will be difficult of birth, but ones that the 
people are now fighting for and which must be inaugurated if we 
are to hope for even a semblance of international peace. 


— LEonarp F. JAMEs, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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